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PROBLEMS OF THE PLACE AND 
FUNCTIONS OF THE KINDER 
GARTEN 


)} GES] reminds us SCHOO ) 
December 17, 1921) that the place 
etions of the kindergarté n the 
n publie sehool syste) e far 

being settled, notwithstanding the 

I hich tha school has on the LIT ex 

s and faiths of many educational lead 

. His own proposals—that the kinder 
ten should become. in the first instanee 
ecrulting station’’ and, in the second 


caeve lopment battalion’’ for 


the 


lic school army—may seem a bit 


Vast 


revo 


tionary in light of current practices: 
they could, with some effort. be 
squared with much of the fundamental 
eory upon which the kindergarten has 


een built. 
It 


should early 


has become that edueators 


sett led 


urgent 


arrive at some 


con 


+ 


ions as to social needs for the kinder 


tel and as to its pri 


eipal par 


netions. A strong body of fine sentiment 
as long supported its ehief promoters. 
’} lanthropy first gave the kindergarten 


those poverty stricken urban districts 
vhich children were deformed physical 


and spiritually by their environment. 


kinder 
To 


¢ administration 


all 


now rive 


s 


ens to nearly large cities, and 


rosperous and progressive small cities, but 
S tar largely denies it to poor eities 
d towns and to country areas. Prob 
ly only a small proportion of school 
d members and superintendents are 
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liar faith na ( ‘ TI om el t 
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LOFT OF an eaucational nature can do 1 
to enhance the mmediate eii-being 
to promote the right development, of e 
dren of tender vears. <A large element 


mvVsticism has 


posals for kindergarten pol 
more common expressions of its theor 
hibit much doubt as to the eftica \ 
‘household edueation’’ and not 1 ? 
fidenee in processes of natural growt} 
the home environment 

Should we have kindergarte) 
children, or only for som 
considerably more thar OOO OOD 


vear old ehildy 


always characterized p 


en in the Unite St 
almost as many five-vear-olds. It 
ible that forty dollars 
represents the minimun s1 . ¢ nta 
ance of good kindergarte) ‘ e toda 


kindergarten expe! 


valuable for childrer 
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mar desi alle 


and praeticable functions of the kinder 


time thi 


that 


ten It has been for some 


opinion of the present writer these 


need more conerete analysis than is giver 


irrent educational literature. Espe 


cially important is it to distinguish in this 


connection certain widely different forms 


of edueation, as well as vers ditferent qual 


. 
{ sal , _— ; 
ties O soclat environment, 


which must 


, 
determine these 


funetions. 


Ll. 
erowth as 
ehildren 


somewhat 


The normal distinguished 


trom training ot trom birth to 


maturity, W hile more complex, 


is nevertheless as visible and comprehen 
sible, in most of its aspects, as that of a 
young tree or young bird. Given a fair 
hereditary start, children grow well to the 
they are given nur- 


that proper 


food. sleep, shelter, play, social 


extent 
ture of 
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PSS IT ited prolonged tralning ! 
which training, it was fo 


children still very 


posed on 
but modern developments in « 

thought, for some of which asp 

kindergarten mo 


derlying the 


been largely responsibl 
necessary constantly broadeni 
ot the word ** edueation Wi 
I accept the broadest meaning 

education ineludes not mer 
of direeted training, but also 
accepted, 


ment On this foundation we ¢ 


our theories as to the desirable 
ticable functions of the kinderg: 
For example, the acquisition 


lar speech is a part of natural dei 


controlled, and aided 
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nimals plavine with othe ehildren tellectual play, exploration, manipulation 
vhilst others render difficult. perhaps 1 itty imitation of adult activities and attitudes 
fv, such learning. social adjustments to elders, social ad jus 

ur investigators would nm time. come ments to coevals. social adjustments ; 
to certain fairly definite econelusions as Youngers, adjustment to pets, and all the 
constitutes an optimum environment rest of life's stimulating and growth s 
or the natural growth of children, or for taining experience 
certain type classes of children from fom In most farm. and in some urban, hor 
. vears « e Yorhaps ther ould these children would. indeed, never b er 
nd several iret le of need in certan from direct household econtrol. B 
espects accordit to hereditat qualities many village and city homes the vo 
discovered Possibly negro childret vould orte find two or three hours dail 
quire a somewhat different e) ( | 1 Which they could sit neighbors \ 
cvrnie respects Tre vhite Poss hyly plan with neighbors dre. evel S 
certain proportions of children would be other elders, 0 ro to Sunday Scho 
ound to be constitutionalh ! belo classes. Thus thev would supplement the 
he averawe n intelligences or soe \ domestic environment Thus especia 
biassed ’ \ s that would req re some would thes acquire a body otf new ¢ ( 
pecial adaptations of environment to best rience in adjusting their behavior to tha 
serve the ends of their gvrowt! of others not of their own household 
These experts micl even have to ditter Hav ing considered the physical, Sn 
entiate then ‘“Optimiun environments *" ae intellectual, and wsthetie soil, air, and sim 
ordine to what has happened to specified shine in which these children were vro 
types of ehildren from birth to for \ S ine, our investigators would next consid 
of age. Some children may have had u the sufficiency to insure adequate 
sufficient incentives for phvysieal play of the conditions found. If they discovered 
henee atter four “*eon pensating ol tore shortage s or defect in nurturing en oO} 
be needed Some ment they would proceed to consider means 


? ' processes would 
might have failed to acquire enough speech Of correeting o1 supplementing the cond 
powers, henee fuller stimulation thereafter Tions responsible for the ascertained sho 
or deteets It the home were e 1 


vould be pro ided. ) 
Having determined for specified types bad they would remove the children cor 
of ehildren what are optimum conditions pletely from its influence. If the home 
for growth, the investigators would pro could be modified in right directions 
wad to examine the effeetiveness of the to right degrees. procedures to that e 


lich now normally condition 


however 


a kinder 


agencies wl would be undertaken. If. 


this growth. Thev would find that, ordi provision of a special agency 
narily, these children are under the direet 
environment 


varten, a playground, a hospital, a relie 


nfluence of the *‘ household ”’ camp, or day nursery, or something else 


tor probably eight thousand hours 


a 


be required, then steps would 


each would 
vear out of a possible 8,760 hours. Within taken to provide that, perhaps at publ 
and without this household environment expense. 
children find their opportunities for nur [V 

ture through food, clothing, housing, shel The kindergarten, as a special agence) 
rest, physical play, in supplement the home in providing a tavor 


ter, sleep, waking 











e growth-producing environment = fi om inteetior er! s tl KNOW t 
i 
ldren of certain ages, could have come s vet about optimum kinds ‘ing rest 
Fi to existence as the result of some suel ilues of 1 R ex, - nad ath , 
ess as that sugvested above. Act lally mitants to healt! 
course, the process has been far mors What could the psveholowist in eX 
itional and empirical Many of the ert on physical play. tell us as to optimum 
m-hearted humanitarians vho pro standards Some educators seem to ents 
ted the kindergarte) movement prot tain the notion that u ! iren do not 
had but fragmentary knowledge, and Vv. or « not plav en h or at ar rate 
en less adequate evaluations, of homes » not pl n the right 1] \ 
ous grades. Probably thev generalh know Even some ! . ons ( ‘ 
ed the possib lities of artitie ally eul r ehildre } Se ~t 
ted child nature Nevertheless the melus . Sut the hs R 
enuine goals—even though these ma standards tends to ir dd , R 
be tar short of actual attainmen n the minds of erities 
he literature ¢ Kindergarten ed W he me te oO 
still seems to lack formula n of the Ituy st} irtu 
ons ot optimum er ronment fo nee of i] ! ray tio? S 
rowth. How could ou hvpothetica ven more protoun ( dren of the es 
ts determine These What are here ceonsidered ay ou ‘ much 
nurture, sleep, social play, language they become insufficient! ( sively. o7 
e moral control wsthetic.§ st mula ong! s( ilizes thir ir} 1 rrecva 


Obviously, we ean talk about ** short OUSNeSS Do ehildren in h urban. o 


s Ol ‘defects’> onlv in terms of d noo rural. homes ealh les vell in 
res from known standards Hlow ce these tender vears because of lack of mors 
know that the tenement house street is ssociation wit} cOeV: What are 
] } ¢ 4 ] ] 4 ’ 
adequate plaveroul ai TO! it 1oca the ranves of unhurt ) lantahb t\ 


irel Hlow ao we ki ow ti 1 the l oft normal el ldrer at these ‘ 
ted busv mother insuftielent stin Intelleetual and 


tes the intellectual or wsthetic ima haps seeming hungers ed 


s of her children? How do we know covered in young chil through a: 


t the erowded hall and street lift tl means that bring novelt na Sse? } | 
] ] 4 ‘ 
fOrous vive and take SOC ld i t s t certain that these eT eT) ? ? rnes¢ 
+ 4 ] ‘ 
Yr CONnTUSION IS al ! ‘TIO sO i) that should es sti 


i eh TO let rrow adult SOC il virtues ra) mad ( ert; 7 

We have numberless beliefs, prejudices, house foreir ea pre 
1 fraome f knowledge her Have ") ‘ titert 
i ITragments of Knowledge |! i\ What con on cons she 
any science erentiy Serious te p 


()n the purely physical side, physicians Ve do not knov 


nurses can help us very materially i We are haftled in these itters | 


lating statements of quality and ynlike forms of ignorat We have , 
intity of certain growth conditions <act knowl e as ve he } 
ev seem to know fairly well what nature pormal ranges of ptability 0 
“is of foods sleep, air, shelter, freedom human mechanist () , { 
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units not merely from certain conditions 
in environment It also results from im 
posing upon the organism the necessity of 
adapting tself to its environment Kor 


the adult of fixed habits there may now be 
but one standard of ‘‘balanced ration 

that will give best results: but. within 
certain limits, there may be several widels 


variant rations to which the plastie organ 


ism of vouth ean adapt itself. so ery 
probably, in many other directions Em 
erson s law of eoOmpensation may be more 


mportant here than we vet surmise 


In the second place we know next to 
nothing, outside the manifest instinetive 
manifestations of children is to the values 
of ‘‘slow’ versus ‘“‘rapid’’ growth = or 


ripening ot aq ralit es or powers. We k? ow 
t} ut hiologieal evolution has vreatly 
lenethened the ** nfaney or period e. the 


time from birth to approximate maturity 


of self-supporting, race- perpetuating fun 
tions—of the human species It also ap 
pears that among the peoples that go 
farthest in eivilization the period of de 
pendenee and preparation is longer than 


with others. 

We likewise know that t is possible 
with no great difficulty, artifice ally to stim 
ulate various specifie forms of growt} 


linzuistie, In manners, in social behavior 


voeational. The products are often cde 
formed and pathetic. Paul Dombevy eried 
out for a longer season of beine just ‘‘a 
little boy.”’ Arithmetic can laboriously 


be taught to five or six vear olds that could 
easily be taught at nine. A mistaken re 
ligious zeal has often sought for manifesta- 
tions of piety in tender vears that would 
probably have come very naturally if in 
sistent adults could have refrained from 
pulling the sprouting seed to ‘‘see if it 
was growing.’’ A socially ambitious 


mother or even father ean ‘‘take all the 


jov out of life’’ for 


‘hildren by foreing 





Old-fashioned 





The writer ha 


sche ols that 





the eontentior 


respects specific 


opportunit les 


their extra-school en\ 
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covered deficiencies. It may readly be con 
ceded that there are inherent limits of this 
proeess. Doubtless the kindergarten should 
not become a hospital. Perhaps it should 
feed 


Coneeivably 


not undertake to undernourished 


although few 
undertake 


to serve as an open-air playground. 


children. 


would admit this—it should not 


VI. 
The problems of objectives now cont 
yy brought 


ront 


ns us ean best be into reliet 


method. 


‘*‘ease group’ 


(his consists in the more or less artificial 
particular social situation 
sake of intensive 


much the 


rimarily for the analy 


s and other study—in same 


yay that we study chemical biological and 


en historical phenomena. 


In almost any large eity will be found 


in area containing 500 ehildren from four 
to six vears of age of whose conditions 
he following statements are descriptive to 


Poin cl 


air degree of accuracy Families are 


Enelish-Ameriean, Irish-American, or 


(ierman-American extraction, but very 


Ameriean’’ in traditions; husbands are 
miscellaneous manual laborers in factories, 
huilding trades, or on railways; economic 


‘onditions are hard, but mothers do not 


work for wages: families tend to be large 


our and tene 


to seven children finally 
ment or small cottage living quarters tend 
to become much crowded ; streets are dingy 
and unkempt; there are no easily acces 
parks, and only a few vacant lots; 
children play much on streets and in hall 
ways, though there is considerable danger 
from traffic. 

Physically, these children are fairly well 
off as regards food, rest, and housing shel 
ter; children’s diseases are frequent, as 
well as colds and minor accidents; their 
habits of taking food, cleanliness, keeping 
dry feet, and avoiding infections are un- 
developed and primitive. 


AN ] } 


SOCIETY ooo 


Morally, 


the social 


adjust to 


4] ' " , 
hese children readily 


requirements of their environ- 


ment; they mix well, freely offensive 


use 
speech, and are abundantly resourceful; by 


eivilized standards they are bold, coarse, 


Elizabethan 


slangy, often obscene—quite 


n fact; a substantial proportion easily be 


come pilferers, and the boys at least ae 
quire pre! re kno le ive of] the unde 
irable aspects of sex. 


Intellectually, wsthetically, and lit 


eally the react erv ful and vitally 
oO the social environment: whatever it 
esses upon thet slang, or knowledge of 

omob les i) (LINC I ! il I taste in 
ovie queens—they acquire fully and with 


f} lent use ot the ky Ow ledge. 


The families of these children eannot 

\ or the summer, hence the 
pressure of child life on the streets in sum 
ier months is doubled 

Parental influence is variably exerted to 
nuke these children religious: they attend 
chureh weekly, and the attitude of the 
mothers makes for religious beliefs; most 
somes have phonographs and a few books; 
ull take an afternoon newspaper in which 


even the four vear olds find the 


“COMICS 


nteresting; the home nd neighborhood 
ive little access to animal pets, to grassy 
levels or sandy sloy es, to clear itt To! 
ading, or to easi vy man pulated objects 
of play. 
Suppose, now, that in response to ew 


rently aecepted beliefs the city places 


this district a number of 


school rooms, in which ‘‘school is in ses 


from nine to twelve each dav for 


two hundred days. What should these kin 


sion’’ 


dergartens seek primarily to do for the 
more usual types of children from this 
environment’? The home is ‘‘1n session 


for these children from four to five thou- 


sand hours each year ; the street from 1.000 


to 2.000 hours; and the proposed school 
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H00 


hours. \ most 


ad\ erse 


hat are proba! lv the 


serious conditions in the above en 


vironment for Vi hich the schoe | should pr 


marily seek to provide offsets or ecorree 


tions through its more eontrolled eo 
LLOTIS 

(‘an the kindergarten find proper and 
profitable objectives until it learns to de 
rive them thro igh some such process as 
that here suggested But there is. still 
further sociological inquiry ean make 
lost o e ¢hildren in this environment 
will eventually become men and wome: 
What kind of men and women, probably 
if there were no kindergarten To a eer 


ome} 


and w 


from similar en\ 


as there existed from 20 to 40 vears ago 
are the evidence. What 
dent ‘‘shortages’’ or 
women ila 


and 


tio! offered by the k 


men 


hi , ted > padnead 
have prevented or reauced 


pl obably 


Educators tend sometimes to forget that 


the ‘‘end products’’ of schools, homes, and 
other directly or indirectly edueative 
avencies are men and women men and 
women who have good or bad health, good 


or bad morals, much or little culture. 


effective or ineffective voeational powers, 


partly in consequence of what these age: 
Both efficiency and economy de 


like 


work in 


CLesS did. 


mand that schools, other purposn 


agencies, seek their terms of its 


final fruition. 

VII. 
kindergarten 
further 


Problems ot school obiee 


tives ean be brought into relief 
by studying comparatively two widely dif 
kinds of 


the above 


ferent soeial environment. Con- 


with ‘*ease group” sitna- 


trast 


tions that presented by perhaps one mil 


lion suburban American homes. 


In suburb O are four hundred ehildren 
the 


four to six. of whom following 


from 


AND 
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facts are substantially true: the come 
from prosperous homes, living in_ hous¢e 


with ample vards and many other faci 
Intelligent mothers 


well for them physically and morally 


for sate phy sical play. 


care 
but perhaps, by current standards, less we 
ntellectually and wsthetically. Near 


these little ones have a couple of intimat: 


playmates. \ 


accessible 


. . 
more months each summe 


or on seasnore, thus obtaining 


ferent kinds of experience, at 


mwth-produeing contacts. 
Do these children really need a kinde 


. , : . 
La ien If sO. What should if notd a e 


, } 
7 ) ectives llow Can we deine ans 


+ 


‘*shortages’’ In this environme 


and sh 


the kindergarten ean 


rly all of these children will at 


school until they are 
twenty vears old. 
vs later life will tend greatly to ‘‘e 
and otherwise ‘‘artificial 


ze’ them. In what if at all, shoul 


ways, 


these considerations affect kinderevart 
aims on their behalf? 
VITI. 
The writer, and doubtless many others 
would weleome critical discussion of these 


propositions: 


1. For fairly normal children fro 


age schools are not 


vears of 


rreatly needed in the more normal rurs 


village, and suburban environments. 

2. Nor are they needed in the more 
prosperous urban environments’ where 
mothers regularly devote their available 
time to the eare of their chil 
dren. 

3. Wherever 


dren from four to six are needed to com 


schools for normal chil 


. —. 
pensace for sneeihe dehelencies in enviro 


ment it is almost certain that similar 


y 


for children from two to four are 


schools 


still more urgently needed. 








If practicable, special 


SCHOOL 


schools sho ld 





et 
robably be provided ior abnormal ehil iit 
dren in any environment, their functions Mat ous ‘ ( : 
; to be determined, of course, by the kind 
} mnd decree ot abnormality to ind I 
>. Some schools for children betwee ' 
ages two and six designed to con pensate 
for deficiencies of environment should ( 
probably be in session 300 day Ss each veal ! 
Under some conditions they should prol 
ably be in session eight or ten hours ea } 
ay. Other schools might well be in ses lk . 
on o1 ly one month in each vear. 
bh. The objectives of each Ty pe of school qua 
ist be determined by local conditions and ‘ , 
he diseovered needs of specine groups of , 
ldren Some of these schools, probably ral 
ould not require any rooms—park space t | ' nevatis 
vould suffice Some could probably get 
along very well with sympathetie e¢ ( 
todians rather than trained teachers. “i , 
DaviIp SNEDDEN try have we changed « 
CO PAGE 1 ‘ ! ‘ 
Co \ 7 \ y - el at | 
NI YORK nal tin ) 
THE TERRITORIAL BASIS OF  ,,.., Fg 
EDUCATION Rnoland 
Tue territorial basis of ¢ sonal aft 
tion Benefits that flo rom edueation re] OUuUS } ror I ( ed 
re a national asset and are not eonfined e} 0 th, 
0 state lines In jual tie f edueation ore 
tunities so crosslv co spicuous among Stace ie oO ( hat 7 
differet ections of the country require’ notion and evail 
‘oordination by the national government nore or less vene qu 
I rom the pr nt of view oO both the nation Te ( { ? ‘ \ 
nd the individual it is the duty of the’ sion period « ed ed the 
national rovernment to make substanti il people to view viti 1; t} ’ } r) 
rants for all forms of edueation. Orig of public education \1 
ty and initiative can be stimulated by ene! 
r the administration of educational eat ‘ ‘ mie 
systems primarily in the hands of the by religious bodies Ly te educat ] 
ites, In the course of the | Istory of ow institutions The pre 
untry changes with respect to the tern publie school syster ipported t 
; orial basis of education have taken plac tion came as a shock an hitter 
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posed by the people. When the principle 
of public education finally began to be ac- 
cepted, the local units usually undertook 
to provide means of support or through 
state laws were made to do so. Later the 
state levied a tax and apportioned its pro- 
ceeds among the counties according to the 
number of the children to be educated. 
And now the development is in the di- 
rection of apportioning the state funds in 
accordance with local needs. In this his- 
torical development we see a shift from 
the household, or an extreme individual- 
istic basis, to private bodies, thence to 
local units, and finally to the state. Will 
this progress continue, and will the nation 
next be called upon to coordinate the ef- 
forts of the states and local governments 
and smooth out the inequalities of eduea- 
tional opportunities that now exist? 
Already the federal government is aid- 
ing the states in the support of agricul- 
tural extension work and stands ready to 
aid, under certain conditions, in the sup- 
port of vocational training in agriculture 
and industry wherever schools for the 
teaching of these subjects may be estab- 
lished. Also the Morrill aet of 1862 great- 
lv stimulated the development of the state 
university, and subsequent acts provide 
federal funds for the teaching of agricul- 
tural subjects of college grade and for ag- 
ricultural experimentation. It is prob- 
ably largely due to the remains of the 
States Rights Doctrine that the national 
vovernment has not assumed its due share 
of the support of both higher and elemen- 
tary education. In 1859, just before the 
Civil War, congress found it a real ob- 
stacle in the way of making grants for 
edueational purposes. When the Morrill 
bill was under discussion in the Senate, 
Senator Clay from Alabama said: ‘‘The 
states are in no wise dependent upon the 
federal government for their operation, 
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organization, support or maintenance. I 
stand as an ambassador from a sovereign 
state, no more subject to the control of the 
federal government, except in a few in- 
stances provided in the constitution, than 
any foreign and independent state.’’ Sen- 
ator Rice of Minnesota said that he ‘‘ looked 
upon the success of this measure as bring- 
ing a slow, lingering death to Minnesota.’’ 
This extreme view of the rights of states 
passed into history with the eonelusion of 
the Civil War, but it still lingers in a 
mild form in some sections of the country. 
Yet in spite of this sentiment the historical 
development has been toward a greater as- 
sumption of the burden of the support of 
edueation by the federal government. 
The ideal coneeption of the aims and 
purposes of education is to prepare for 
citizenship in the broadest sense of the 
term. Not only is the individual to be 
prepared to take an intelligent part in po 
litical affairs, but he is to be adjusted to 
our economic order and is to be trained to 
produce his quota of economic goods. By 
whatever governmental unit edueation is 
supported and administered this should be 
its aim. The state and nation view the 
problem objectively, and their aim should 
be to make every individual a real citizen. 
Viewed from the subjective side the 
same aim may be said to attempt to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for every child in 
the country. This should be the object 
for which taxes are levied and appropria- 
tions made. As yet, however, we actually 
cling quite closely to the territorial-benefit 
theory of education. Legislatures, in some 
states more or less meagerly, in others 
quite liberally, appropriate funds for edu- 
cational purposes on the ground that they 
are directly helping to promote the inter- 
ests of their own states. This is largely 
true, but it is also a very generous service 
rendered other states. Legislatures that 
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erant amounts under this motive might as 


themselves and recognize 


well disillusion 
the plain facts that what they do in 1 


terest of education they do very largely 


’ 


for the welfare of the entire country. The 


hooster’”’ spirit has served the count 


ell in the development of edueation. I) 
and counties, 


has called tort} 


numerous towns, CItles, 


Ve as in some states It 


means ot support. 
This spirit, if not earried to the point 


of injuring other communities, results 


progress and is therefore an admirable 


] 


quality of any locality. It 
of the 


il 


ved. Where it 


is the ambition 


community and should be eneou 
is alive the people will do 
Whatever 
contribute to 


should be 


‘al effo. —& 


reat thines for themselves. 


the federal will 


rovernment 


“lueation in the future its aid 


so distributed as to encourage lo« 


The motive of voting taxes in support of 


: ' 
lueation beeause benefits acerue to the 


and the home 


home state locality has 
appeal to the taxpayers and is productive 
in getting revenue, but it is done under a 
partial misapprehension. 

A study ot 


vraduates shows that this motive has been 


the dispersion of college 
very largely misconeceived with reference 
to higher education. The same is true to a 
less degree with respect to elementary and 
secondary education as shown by the gen 
eral migration or mobility of the people. 
Immediate and direct educational benefits 
come to a community through its absorp 
tion of graduates of our educational insti 
tutions, and these go in the case of pro 
fessional men in large part to points far 
distant from the university and state that 
ean 


paid for their training. Of course it 


not be otherwise. The location of our nat 
iral resources and our production centers 
vill attract men regardless of where they 


ire trained. The state that contributes to 


leadership of any kind, whether its product 


Stays at home « mic) o oth states 
receives lara benefits although such bene 
fits may be Indirect nas n ich as some oft 
eq llv av ible to all the states 

In t] mpanying table the disper 
sion of uiuates from a limited number 
ot eoll ( na ? tie Ss presente | 
Ihe aat were Kel! om alum ePCrIS 
ters ly ol Tew nstances ere the 
facts published in the form desired. It 
was therefore nec¢ i to count the grad 
uates according to geograp) distribution 
whiel tO Say the least, was laborious 
process. This and the fact that some regis 
ters were not available account for the 
limited number of institutions represented 

The average 1 tion from the home 


State to other states and loreign countries 


of students graduated fro tl ite 
stitutions els el more ¢ less at rar dom 
nd presented table s high as 
}? pe Ce! The ive! e mm entage of 
the number of graduates that remain in 
ie themes atte ta OE. while bec Cheese Ghee 
take up residence in other states it is 40 
and for those going to foreign countries 


it is 2. There is of course considerable 
variation among the ! itions in the 
group. The migration out of the home 
state varies from 18 yx cent. for the 


Universities of Oklahoma 
kota to 74 per cent fi r the 
Mines. 


The migration of graduates from the 


leve of 


stitutior IS located Ss 


state in which the in 


several causes Prox m ty to mn 


due to 


dustrial eenters and to centers of popu 


Ineers 


lation determine whether or not eng 


physicians, lawyers, and teachers will mi 


Purdue University rtually only 


Neve 


orate. 
an engineering ¢o sends 60 per cent 
of its graduates out of the state of Indiana 


The University of Kentucky with its four 


colleges of which 
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DISPERSION OF 


University of Ark sas 
Clemson Agricultural Colleg 
University of Florida 
University of Indiana 


lows State College 


University of Kentucky 
Michigan Agricultural College 
Michigan College of Mines 


University Missouri 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Ohio State University 


ot 


University of Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania State College 
Purdue University 
University of Virginia 
University of West Virginia 


Average for group 


Carnegie 


University 


Institute of Technology 
of Chicag 


ia 


0 
Columbia University 
College 
University 


Dartmouth 
Lehigh 


Massachusetts Institute of Tec} nology 
Oberlin College 

Tufts College 

Yale University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Mount Holyoke College 

Smith College 


(Data taken from alumni registers. 


Arts and Sciences is the largest, sends 47 
per cent. of its graduates out of the state. 
Penn State is located in a large industria! 
state, but even it loses 36 per cent. to other 


Whether or 


not the state has only recently undergone 


states and foreign countries. 
development tends to influence migration. 
In the newer states the graduates are more 
This is illustrated 
Dakota, Oklahoma 


likely to stay at home. 
by the states of North 
and Florida. 

An important cause of the dispersion in 
the ease of some of the institutions is the 
extent to which they attract students out 
the The of Vir 
ginia with its long history and traditions 
kind. Sixty-four 


per cent. of its graduates live outside of 


side state. University 


is an example of this 


Virginia. The character of the training 


of the graduates also affects dispersion. 


Those havine received a cultural edueation 


AND 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES 
} CENT. IN 
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are more likely to remain in the home state 


than those having received a professional 


training. This applies to all institutions 
Even agricultural colleges, which every 
Where are ardently supported by the 


farmers eround that agricultural 
education directly benefits the state, lose 
The Michigan Ae 


ricultural College and the Clemson Agr 


heavily to other states. 


cultural College of South Carolina pre 
pare respectively 45 and 44 per cent. o 
their graduates for the benefit of oth¢ 


states and foreign countries. 
Comparison of the dispersion of grad 


be 


private institutions. 


stat mac 
Quite 


uniformly private institutions send large 


uates of e institutions 


may 
with that of 
numbers of their graduates to other states 
countries than 
this 


foreign 


The 


and state institu 


tions. reason for is their lone 


history, rich traditions, and a well organ 
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zed alumni widely seattered through out This is the theory of education, the a 

the country. Dartmouth College, for in-  titude of the edueator. but it is not ge 

; stance, has 55 per cent. of its sons living erally the motive that lies behind state 
n other states. With this institution tra appropriations lhe motive of practi 

ditions attracting students from a_ wide polities is largely to benefit the state. whe 

a is an important cause of the disper as a matter « fact the blessing 1s he 

on of its graduates but the fact that towed upon the boy or girl, or upon h 


- i » \ 
ry lustr | | ’ salar , ) } } 
s not ve ndustrial and populous are ites were equ hin ealt n lea 
lso factors that contribute to this large ership he sj t of progress, it woul 
, 
ihe Tact 1s that the state institutions ot Lia re re I ed their dut 
her learning, supported by state taxa but this is not the case. Some states hav 
On In the Ina » receiving relatively ony ee si acct 1 edu mal oppor 
a small amount from the federal vovern- ties to the eitize 
lent, prepare on an average almost half Some states have erected large pla 
thair orad: he >. t] _ ond ol - oe . . . } | 
( tie eraduates ior othe States. ror hich they have generousiv made available 
: 
ne stitutions the nheure ~ la re na 1O reside tS oft oTne states it o7 


erprise on the part of the states It consin ses a charge of S62 for tuit 
suuld seem to indieate that states are al oO students residi outside of the state 
yst ready to forget their border lines Ohio cha s $90. Others charge a good 
i generously to undertake the financing leal less kor instanee, Ind i charges 
of institutions of higher learning for othe: $17.50; Minnesota $10; and Kentueky 
tes perhaps less fortunate in wealth and nothing. Providing these « tional fa 
‘adership than they themselves. cilities for non-residents 1 t also be re 
This, however, 1s not the attitude of ocnized as an act of generosit The prac 
tate legislatures. When making appro-_ tice is highly commendable at its present 
tions they have ind more conspicu tage of development but 1 to ar 
isly than anything else the benefits that extreme degree not onlv unde ible but 
ay accrue to their own states, There iy} ract ‘able a | I 1oO 7 ons anda 
re of eourse other motives tl it actuate daughters o Tate i el i 
islatures to make grants for educational! ‘ilities. A large number of the yout n 
irposes. In recent years pride in state ich states would be prevented om ac 
t ons OL Whatever sort has developed juiring an eauecati ol 1 neav! 
ilry among states that in some in cpenses occasioned portation to 
ances has been a foreeful argument in a distant unive ty, to nothing of 
avor of liberal support. In some states varying costs of livu ! t 
law-makers have more or less properly of the country. Eq tv portunit 
ved the aims and purposes of educa- hould be the il « eve lucat 
n and have quite ge lerously provided ysiem, and i cle f of central 
Vi tl © training ol all their Citizens to the 1 on Vi i I int I ! 1) rat rit 
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condition in educational 


If the states do not 


about a statie 
thought and methods. 
make possible the aequisition of a college 
education to every boy or girl in the coun- 
try who desires it and who is capable of 
it, the do it. 
leaving education almost wholly to be sup- 
The 
inequality of educational opportunity at- 
forded the youth of the United States is 


nation must Our plan of 


ported by the states is antiquated. 


grossly unjust, and yet justice is the one 
ideal concerning which a democracy makes 
such blatant pretenses. 

The national government should provide 
liberally for higher edueation. It should 
appropriate a large minimum amount cor- 
responding with a high minimum standard 
to be established everywhere without im- 
posing any conditions upon the states to 
meet this amount, and in addition it should 
stimulate state aid by standing ready to 
mateh dollar for dollar, at least up to a 
certain maximum, any amounts that the 
states may be willing to provide. Admin 
istration should be left virtually with the 
states to insure originality in the develop 
ment of edueational thought and progress 
Cultural 


be efficiently main 


in general. and 


alike 


tained throughout the leneth and breadth 


professional 
schools should 


of the land and should be brought more or 
This 


program would bring justice to the individ 


less close to the homes of the people. 


ual and would allow the greatest develop 
ment of leadership for all phases of the 
nation’s work. 

Although by no means as pronounced as 
in higher edueation, a somewhat similar 
situation the fields of elemen- 
tary and secondary education with respect 


obtains in 


to the benefits bestowed by state legisla- 
tures upon the nation at large. From the 
point of view of benefits received the na- 
tion could well afford to subsidize the com- 


mon school. In view of the fact that great 


AND 
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inequalities of opportunity exist among the 
states it becomes obligatory upon the na 


tion to do so. About one fifth of the peo 


ple born in the United States migrate from 


birth to other states. 


more or 


the states of their 


This 


maintained during past decades according 


rate has been less steadils 


to the Census. 

There is, however, great variation among 
the states concerning this phenomenon. In 
may be said that states 


a general way it 


east of the Mississippi River educate 
large number of their youth for the bene 
fit of the hov 


ever, being a relatively undeveloped state 


western states. Florida, 
also draws heavily from other states. 1 
their American-born population North and 


Dakota 


than 50 per cent. from other states. 


South have each received more 
Kar 
sas has received 47 per ecent.; Ohio has 
received 15 per cent.; Illinois, 23 per cent. ; 
Michigan, 20 per cent.; in the New Eng 
land states it runs as high as 25 per cent. 
and for the newer states it runs above 70) 
per cent.; for Wyoming the percentage is 
72.6 and for Oklahoma it is 68. 

Thus, from the point of view of direct 
benefits received, even elementary educa 
tion appears to be a national phenomenon 
and a national problem, although the states 
are performing the service largely on their 
they help 
than they 


for higher 


By so doing 
extent 


own resources, 


themselves to a larger 
do in the ease of voting funds 
education, yet there is also a very appre 
ciable loss to other states. The same con 
dition of inequality of opportunity noted 
in the case of higher education is present 
in the common school among the states and 
calls for a coordinating influence which 1s 
to be found in the appropriation of fed 
eral funds and the maintenance of high 
minimum standards everywhere. The stim 
ulation of greater effort on the part of the 
also be provided for by 


states should 
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dollar the 


‘hine dollar for 


itt amounts 
that states May appropriate up to a cet 

n maximum. 

From the point of view of benefit and 


the point of view of duty education 


ts phases is a_ national problem. 


tion is tremendously coneerned with 


e character of the political education af 


orded the child. It desires that the child 


taught the sacred use of the ballot, full 

wt of officials elected by the majority, 

nd obedience to the law and the courts. 

ine nation 1s tremendously interested in 

e amelioration of poverty. It desires 

elo that each individual be edueated 

sa produee It is interested in the sup 
ession of epidemics and all disease. 


is largely an educational problem 


on is interested In levelop 


n all 


ence, leadership, and initiative 
s of the country. These are the founda 
oO! elements of those who can achieve 
! hev must be discovered and cultivated 
hrough the application of the principle 
tll versal opportunity which ean only 
si tisfactorily accomplished by means of 
deral grants associated with decentral 
zed administration. The nation desires 
hat all people are contented which is a 
tatus that is dependent in the main upon 


vidual productivity, a proper distribu 


n of wealth, freedom from disease, the 


vallal ility 


terature of the cultural type, and 


of amusements, the capacity to 


} 
nyoy il 


rotection against injury to person and 
operty. The right sort of education can 


play a large réle in making a nation con 


tented. 


Education ultimately is a national 


problem. Coordination among the states 


The territorial basis of edu 


Ss necessary. 
tion is the nation. 
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ubordinate place. Other innate 
unsuccessful 
the 
ordinarily, ill luek or 


opportunity explains all. 


But 


are necessary. 


men rarely find in themselves 


of failure: 


eause 
lack of 
that 


possess all needed qualifications and 


They know 


the story would have been different 


if only they could have found their place 


or the place had found them Opportu 


v is said to lhe in wait for everv man: 


but it is evident that for many men, per- 


1 


haps the majority of me 


very little Op 


portunity e They may have brain 


! 1 1 41 
0 il ieal power or potn, but at ne same 


may lack purpose or industry 


concentration; they may be too ready 


to aecept the daily task as a burden, too 


HNANIOU to receive increased compensation 


vithout @ivine inereased labor in 


return. 


But some men are industrious, honorable, 


ambitious, watehful for opportunity and 


What 


to cdo, they do with their 


always ready to 
hand 


grasp it, their 


finds might 
sueceeed in life’s struegzle. Others 
are listless 


majority of men 


when at work and waste their energy in 


complaints against the world’s cruelty, 
which permits a favored few to live at ease 
while others must toil for mere subsistence. 

The term ‘‘east oceurs frequently in 


No such 
that 


dis@UuSSIONS ul t is Irrelevant. 


condition, indicated by word, 
land 


rreat 


sts in this and it is practically 


unknown In a part of Europe. A 
man’s future is not dependent on the so 


cial 


he alone decides the outeome, 


conditions amid which he was born: 
whether he 
will rise or fall. The doorway to advance- 
ment in business, polities or social position 
is open to all. It is absurd to speak of 
proletariat and bourgeoisie as though those 
refer to man’s making. 


No legal or 


stacles to any man determined to improve 


terms rroups of 


social rerulations exist as ob- 


his condition, provided always that he ab- 


STAIN 


from efforts to injure the person or 


AND 
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property of his neighbor. The law offers 


no encouragement to the shiftless or dis- 
honest, who seek short-euts to ease. 
Many, though conceding some inequality 
of natural gifts at birth, vet maintain that 
all are practically equal and that the in- 
in later life is due to what 
They 


equal opportunity 


equality shown 


may be termed social conditions. 


deny the existence of 


that individual control of in 


assert 


try leads to concentration of wealth and 


fluence. therefore to positive cleavage of 


he population into those who have and 


iose Who have not. The wealthy man can 


to his children that edueza 


does vive 
tion which strengthens such ability as they 
may possess, whereas the poor man cannot 
afford to edueate his children, who must 
There is no 


but 


remain in their lowly station. 


little truth in this contention not in 


the sense intended by those who urge it. 


Edueation, as a common term, refers to 
the something aequired during attendance 
school. 


‘ollece IS spoken of 


A man who has passed through 
ordinarily as educated, 
has had as 
for life. 


But opportunity for edueation is by no 


even though his college course 


ult only inereased unfitness 


most 


means laekine in this land, since in 
of our states schools are numerous, teachers 
ive abundant and, with certain exceptions 
attendance Is compulsory. These schools are 
provided without cost to pupils, being sup 
ported by the public treasury. Even col 


levgiate work available at little or no 


and the labor involved in sueh work 


+. 
CONST : 


is, so to speak in moderation, not severe 
for a man deserving such consideration. He 
ean fulfill all requirements and still have 
ample time in which to earn enough to de 
‘ray all necessary expenses. But ‘‘higher”’ 


Not a few oO! 


our most suecessful men in business or 


edueation is not essential. 


literary work were never in college; some 
did the I 


not reach even school, but 
having the will, they found their way and 


high 
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ollowed it. They wasted no part of their 
» and thought of the future in handling generate. 
eir earnings. who refuses to agree je independ 
Children of well-to-do parents are not ent thinker because he does not think as 
ener intellectually than those of poorer itthers think » reads the lewspapers 
nts. The writer was a teacher for al with ; ro and at ys his associat 
century and in his classes both 
and poor were represented. Each 
contained many keen men as well 
a few who should tt have been active intere 
college. Some of the ablest stu this strange 
who attained high rank in eollege half-thinkers. 
in after life, labored out of hours trolling affa 
their way, while some of the almost 
ess cases were among those who were 
ssisted’’ by misguided philanthropists, 
hose generosity was leading the unfor 
te men to become wretched failures 
nd centers of discontent in the commu 
Similar contrast appeared among 
f well-to-do parents. Wealth and 
have apparently little to do with 
mental power, but possession of 
is too often injurious to develop- 
that power. Men are apt to ap 
ite that which costs much. 
Macchiavelli’s method is applied with 
ficulty in this day of newspapers and 
serials, for the so-called itelligent 
lass is very numerous. Efforts to diffuse 
nowledge are unceasing; lecture courses 
everywhere and forums for discussion 
matters affecting the community are 
ind even in small villages. But the 
yup of genuine reasoners, who think for 
emselves, is very small. In truth, the 
il thinker may belong also to the second 


up. He may be a careful investigator, follow the 


liseriminating student, an impartial rea- _ bell-mare. 


er in some branch of science or phil As gene! 
reaching conclusions only after ing are good, 
‘ul consideration of all phases. Yet exceptions serv 
tside of his special province, as in poli- tion. One fac 
‘S or economics, he may be merely an out; the 


bsorber of opinions advanced by his fa tents, inna 
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will to use it cannot be kept in an inferior 
group. Though born amid unpromising 
surroundings, he may attain distinction as 
a Lincoln, a Lloyd George or a Wirth in 
political affairs, or as a Rockefeller, a Car 
The de 


cree of SUCCReSS depends wholly on his ahil- 


negie or an Edison in business. 


ity and will. 
The natural selfishness of men tends to 


foster feelings which would convert the 


cleavage between classes and masses into 


an unbridgeable chasm. Men belonging to 
the masses, superior in many ways to their 
surroundings but without moral principle, 
encourage discontent and pose as apostles 
of freedom; others, belonging to the 
classes, find in dilettante study of the mat 
relief 
justified in pronouneing ex cathedra de 


the 


ters involved from ennui and feel 


cisions. But much more effective is 
tendency to formation of group-organiza 
tions which are inimical to individual 
though or action. 

Trade unions may serve as an illustra 
tion. The dominant principle in these 1s 
a practical assertion that all workers in 
each union are of equal worth. The wage 
is on basis of time spent, not on basis of 
work done. The writer knows of no case 
in this country where an industrious man 
has been penalized for working more stren- 
uously than an associate, but such cases 
are not unknown in England. Piecework 
payment is denounced, for it gives the in 
man too advantage over 


dustrious creat 


the lazy or incompetent man at his side. 
No encouragement is given to thrift or am- 
bition. One might imagine that the whole 
purpose is to destroy all desire for im- 
provement of one’s condition and to reduce 
all workers to mere serfs of the leaders, 
who, in too many instances, have proved to 
be mere exploiters of their official posts. No 
employer can be a member of a union for, 
as is asserted, his interests are antagon- 
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istic to those of his employes. The method 
tends to destroy all sense of individual 
responsibility and its aim would seem to 
be perpetuation of cleavages in society. 
The condition is due to natural causes 
and so also are the agencies which inten 
sify it. There is no reason to hope for 
radical change but there has been no lack 
of suggested cures or palliatives. Som: 
of these have been tested thoroughly, while 
others has been 


recor 


the absurdity of 
nized by all exeept their sponsors. Laws 
have been enacted, but these, regarded as 
unjust restrictions upon personal liberty 
were utilized as grounds for appeals 
prejudice. 
Socialism in its higher form was adv 
eated by Fourier and Owen, whose dis 
ples in this land organized the colonies of 
Brook Farm and New Harmony. Fourie 


and Owen, with their doctrines, live onl 


in history. Communism in its” grosse: 


form proved so antagonistic to the bett 
failed. 


ism, or government by the proletariat, has 


sensibilities of man that it Soviet 


heen tested in Russia, where it has bee 


as Communism in France, only an inte 
sifier of social evils. Religion has be 

proclaimed as the sole remedy, but it has 
been on trial during almost two thousand 
litth 


Edueation is urged by many and, 


vears and conditions remain with 
change. 
without doubt, its defenders are right. fo 
the only means of relief is in some training 
which will enable men to see thing as the 
are. 


But 
A thorough drill in high school or college 


intellectual training is not enoug 


may serve only to sharpen the wits of an 
unscrupulous man and to render him 
still more dangerous member of the con 


munity, since the training in high schoo! 
and college has little to do with morals 
or with the relation of a man to his fe! 
At best, that type of education comes 


lows. 
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too late. A child grows up in an atmos- 
phere of delusion, so that early impres- 
sions are apt to become finalities before 
the age of ten is reached. An effort must 
be made to reach the parents and to re- 
form the surroundings amid which chil- 

Of the plans devised perhaps 
familiar is that known as the 
publie discussion, in which, as is 


dren live. 


the most 
forum or 
supposed, both sides of matters are pre- 
sented fairly and without appeal to preju- 


cice 


This plan commends itself to many 


whose hearts overflow with sympathy for 
suffering humanity, whose purses are open 
to appeals but who have no desire to share 
n actual labor. They work by proxy and 
their representatives are not paid extrava- 
This 
propaganda of 

can only the 
Those belonging to the unhappy group 


method however is practi- 
discontent and it 


increase evil conditions. 
convineed 


Pub- 


convince 


their condition and are 


at they know the only remedy. 


KrOW 

debates useless and 
Adherents of the 
in their belief, while those 


are 
no one. winning side 
are confirmed 
who lose are embittered. In efforts to con- 
ert, the pleas should present only one side 
the case, as fully and as fairly as pos- 
sible. 
tical strifes merely to confirm the faith- 


Mass meetings are called during po- 


ful, to urge them to greater activity and 
to capture the wavering. It is not possi- 
le to convert an unwilling congregation 
on masse; the conversion comes through in- 
The forum will 
change in belief: its 
strengthening of 


dividual contact. open 
never bring about 
will be 
is most likely to come 


sympathize 


only outeome 
prejudice and it 
inder eontrol of those who 
vith the doctrines, which it is intended to 
lestroy. 

No positive change in conditions is to be 
though there may be some 


sut so long as man’s nature 


for, 
amelioration. 


I oped 
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remains as it is, so long as differences in 
powers, mental, moral and physical, exist, 
so long will there be the strong and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, the oppressor 
and the oppressed. 

JOHN J. STEVENSON 


YORK ( 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
COLLEGE TRAINING FOR LAW STUDENTS 
THE National 


meeting in 


Conterence 
Washingt 
"9 


ary 23-25, adk pted DY a virtually unanimou 


Lions, 


the American ba 
the ba 


years ot col 


vete the recommendation of 


Association that future members of 
be required to have at least two 
addition to their regular law 


This 


places the associations under thi 


lege training in 


school course. resolution, it was stated, 
moral obliga 
tion of striving to have this educational stand 


The 


representation at the conference included more 


ard set in their states and universities. 
than 150 bar associations in all sections of the 
United States. 

The action taken urged the con 
Chiet Taft, by 
Wickersham, former attorney-general, by form 
McAdoo, 
Wil 


the la Ww 


wis upon 


ference by Justice George W 


er Senator Elihu Root, by William C. 


former secretary of the treasury, and by 


liam Draper Lewis, former dean of 


he University of Pennsylvania. M1: 


school ol 
Taft said, “If a man can not secure the prepa 


ration which an average man should have to be 


a lawyer, then he should seek some other avenue 


We 


need now, and there is 


of employment. have all the lawyers we 


likely Lo be no deart 
of them through the preparation insisted upon.” 


Mr. 


dueing into the legal 


Lewis said that the problem of intr 
educational system 
element of personal contact between law 
members of the bar 


solved by 


and law 


dents and 


fessional ideals can be 


of bar associations school facultie 


As suggestions toward remedying the present 


situation, Mr. Lewis offered the following 


First, State or local courts or state or local bar 


associations, as may best suit particular condi 


tions, to appoint legal educational committees. 


Second, No person of whose moral character 
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the e«ommi ’ reasonably assured 


to be regis 


right to take 


continue 


a law stud iv the 


allowed 


final exami! 


UPHOLDS BRYN MAWR'S RIGHT 
TO EXPEL 


of Common Pleas of 


COURT 


Montgome 
down 
Mar jort 


student 


handed 


Miss 


County, vivania, has 


opinion relusing to reinstate 
Barker of Michigan City, Indiana, as a 
of Brvn Maw Miss Barker was dis 


missed from the college last April, following a 


College. 


series of petty thefts from the rooms of othe 


Through George Wharton Pepper, now 


girls, 
United States Senator, she sought a mandamus 


last December to compel Bryn Mawr to re 


instate her. 


Saying that “the college might have «l 


more tact and diplomacy,” the Court upheld 


the contention of the college that a rule of 


admission providing for the dismissal of a 
matter 


the col- 


student when deemed advisable was a 


of contract between the student and 


lege which 


the college might subsequently in- 


voke, without court review as to the propriety 


ot its action. 


The opinion of the Court was in part as 


follows: 


Where a student is wrongfully expelled from a 
college which is ma 


intained by a private corpora 


tion of class that obtains its funds from 
and 


attend the 


private b made against 


( harges 


those who and receives no 


classes, 


pecuniary aid from the state or public, and the 
and the 


Court of 


college is 
Pleas 


peremptory 


relation between the student 


solely contractual, the Common 


cannot have jurisdiction 


issue a 
writ of mandan reinstatement of 
student 


} 


In such case ie law affords 


other ade juate 
remedy for the wrong done. 

To inform the petitioner that she was suspected 
of improper conduct, and to invite her to explain 


it, as was done in this case, did not operate either 
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ation or 1uendo 


he en 


eourt, even 


ir opinion is not he ense, 
power either 


ances without 


control the exere! by Presid 


Thomas o official diser ion vested 
set aside a decision which followed 
t} + 


discretion. 


SECTION OF EDUCATION OF 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


DuRING the vear 


THI 


Just ¢ ; the section 
Pan American 
(105 


Argentina, 21, 


Edueation of the Union w 
consulted y 114 


follows: 


men and 
trom 
srazil 10, ‘hile }, 
Cuba 12, 


Eeuador 2, 


women), as 
livia 6 Colom 
9, Co Dominican 
Hon 
Peru 1] alvador 


There 


Porto Rico, 2 from Spain, 


Riea 1, 


publie Guatemala 3, 


2, Mexico 7, Panama 2, 


Uruguay 2, Venezuela 4. were also 


Inquirers Lrom 


9 who did not their nationality 


state 


branches of study, there were classifi 


follows: Engineering 29, ecommerce 17, 


cine 14, pedagogy 14, secondary edueati 


dentistry 2, natural sciences 2, liberal 


agriculture 1, pharmacy 1, school for 


tives 1, and 19 general inquiries. 
students, 15 were offered free tuition; a 
of the remainder requested financial assista 


ot some sort. 


In addition to the students, 21 teache: 


men and 6 women) applied for positior 


this country, 1l of whom wished to ean 


studies while teaching. Places were found 


six of these, and a position was offered t 


other who was unable to come to the U: 


States. 


“These figures may seem very small,” 


Franeisco J. Yanes, assistant director of 
Union, in his report, “and indeed are, 
total Hisp: 


ane 
i hese 


parison with the number of 
\merican students in this country. 
dents may be divided into three classes: 

who come on the recommendation of pers 


Men’s Asso 


other organizations in close touch w 


friends, the Young Christian 


tion or 


students; those who receive allowances 
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American Government 


venture, and « 


tour womel 


women) who wisne 
(merican chools 
received from 56 
lacked the necessary 
ot suificiently 
appl eations. he app 
recommend 
various 


are known to 


prepare 
n America a series 


in the United States 


y will receive 
ll likewise supply to Unite: a I ANNIVERSARY 
and journals that g ttention t OF IOWA 
and events in the THI | 
world, monographs on edu 
studies that may be 


} 


to popularize a 
so important in the cultaral 
les, and to enable those who desire 


heir education in another country 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 
SIDENT FRANK AYDELO 
College, has announced 
rs courses are being worked 


re and that, in connection 
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ol ant cipated progress to follow in the path 
the 
The 
1847, 


but it actually opened in March, 1855. From 


of all that has been accomplished during 


first 75 yea 


s ol institution’s history. 


founding of the University from 
the humble beginnings of those days the Uni 
versity has grown until to-day it has upwards 
of forty buildings as compared with one, 6,100 
instead of the 124 of the first year, and 


is worth $6,000,000 instead of a 


students 
its equipment 
few hundred dollars. 


Aside 
and tradition, virtually all that comprises the 


from history, background, experience 


University of Iowa to-day has been attained 
1899 seven main 
buildings housed the University plant. Whith- 
last trebled; it 


has doubled within seven years. 


in the last score of years. In 


in the decade attendance has 


In four years 


the campus has been increased to more than 


twice its former 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup is president of the in- 
and Dr. Thomas H. Maebride is 
emeritus. The colleges and schools 
the 


liberal arts, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 


acreage. 


titution 
pres dent 
making up university include graduate, 
applied science, education, commerce, nursing, 
public health nursing, child welfare research 
tation, summer session, and extension division. 


The faculty numbers 500. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


RINEHART, 


CHARLES A, for twenty 


Mason 


Michigan, has reeently taken up his work in 


years 


commissioner of schools of County, 
the rural department in the office of the super- 


intendent of public instruetion. 


Dr. Joun H. CLEWELL, president of the Mo- 
ravian and College for Women at 
Bethlehem, Pa., died February 21. Dr. Cle 
From 1884 to 
1909 he was president of the Salem Academy 
and College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Seminary 


well was sixty-eight years old. 


the 
University of Utah, is at the University of Ox- 


PROFESSOR GEORGE M. MARSHALL, of 
ford, England, where he will remain until next 
September. 

CHARLES M,. Bipp.e, of Riverton, N. J., who 


for twenty years was treasurer of Swarthmore 
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( ollege, died on Feb: uary Hibe: nig, 


Florida. 
THI Spanish 
Professor Charles C 


Spanish department of 


Government has decorated 
Marden, 


Princeton 


head of 
Universit: 
and Professor Hugo A. Rennert, professor of 
Romance philology at the University of Pen 
sylvania, as Knights Commander with Insign 
Isabel the Catholie, 


promoting Lhe 


of the Royal Order of 


recognition of their work in 
study of the Spanish language and culture 


this country. 


PROFESSOR Louis C. Monty, dean of the eu 


tural studies of the Armour Institute of Tech 
nology, is traveling in Europe on a leave of 


absence which extends to next September. 


Dr. CoLuler Copp, head of the department 
North 


university atter 


of geology in the University of Caro 


lina, has returned to the 
vear’s leave of absence on the Kenan Founda 
tion, spent in Alaska, Japan, China, the Philip 


pines and South America, 


GrEoRGE W. 


former U. 8S. 


New Yo 
Albert R 


Brunker, of Chieago, president of the Liquid 


WICKERSHAM, of 


attorney general, and 


Carbonie Company, have been elected to the 
the University of Pen: 


Board of Trustees of 


svivania. 
founder of the so 


Washington, 


He_LMuTH P. HOoLier, 


called Oriental University of 
). C., was arrested recently and arraigned be 
fore a United States Commissioner on a charge 
Holler is 


said to have been the vendor of hundreds ot 


His It 


of violating the postal regulations. 


degrees in this country and abroad. 


stitution has a Virginia charter. 


AccorpinG to the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
the “anti-evolution” bill is dead, buried in the 
State Senate of 
“Resurrection is possible, but not prob 
They point to the 


rules committee of the Ken 
tucky. 
able, the lawmakers say. 
personnel of the rules committee and to the rule 
which necessitates a vote of twenty senators 
to do something that the rules committee does 
not want to do during the last twenty days of 
the session. By postponing discussion, 


the senators in reality killed the bill without 





p ‘-oblem 


ne motor 


tT the problem 
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ORROWING 
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one 


ipport 


author 


ana thing, 


such 

opinion thout 
B and 

sonal expenmence related 


\nd, 


olfense ma 


anothe comm 


regret 


latte 


the alleged occurrence take 


ana perhap never could taken 


who borrow quotation 


knowledgment may be em 


» fine quotation tself 


porrowlng 


r qu ita 
tion 1 we 1 trate ah papel entitled 
Again” Whi 


XIL\ ot S< HOw AN 


asks the familiar 


‘Formal Discipline 
pp. 177 $82 ot 


SOCIETY The writer 


ich appeared on 
Volume 
ques 


tion, “Does exercise mental capacity 


increase the efheiency that capacity, power, 


identieal tasks?”, and, 


ability, for subsequent 


having asked the question, he immediately 


gives the answer, “Both Introspection and ex 


periment say that t 
is ‘No.’ ”’ 
In support ie fi part of his 


“The older, 


ne answer tf he question 


answel 
the writer has \ l olfer: 


the retrospective and observational psycholo 


gist ar as the question came plainly to 


their minds, seem certainly to have come to 


Thus 


memory is owing 


this conelusion Locke : is evident 


that strength of to a happy 


constitution and not to any habitual improve 


ment got by exereise; 1s it not so with the other 


” 


methods lead us 


effects ot 


faculties" Recent analytical 


to the same conelusion Observed 
exercise, carefully analyzed, do not necessitate 
assumptions which biology makes improbable.” 

Now Locke is a good authority to quote on 


Locke 


not the author of the quotation here imputed 


matters educational, but unfortunately 


im. The quotation may be tound on page 


Moore’s 


is erroneously 


original edition of E. C 


Education, where it 
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COUTSesS 


that many others, besides the 


article above reterred to, should 


Locke east 


weight of his authority against the diseip 


have been misled into thinking that 


view ot edueation. It may therefore 


; ‘ 


of place to review wha Locke actu 


thought on 


this question 


his Conduct of the Understanding which, 


venerally conceded, embodies his most 


nature views on edueation, he 
follows: 
born with 
invthing, u 
than can easily be 
exercise of those powers 


in anything, and 


Ag + 


skill 


practice ! ikes 1 ‘ it is; and most 
those excel 


looked on as 


, 
lencies 


endowments, W : d, when exan 


into more narrowly produet 


eXere st and to be raised only ‘yy 


actions. (Sect + 


The question why men do not make use of 


sure and unquestionable principles rather than 
st on such grounds as may deceive them, 

Locke answers in the words: 

reason why they do not make use of better 

r principles is because they cannot: but 


this inability proceeds not from want of natural 


parts (for those few, whose case that are ‘0 
want of use and 


their 


be exeused but for exercise 


Few men are from youth accustomed to 


strict reasoning, and, to trace the de 


th, in long train of consequences, 


remote principles, and to observe its connexio! 


id he that by frequent practice has not beer 


used to this employment of his understanding, 


is no more wonder that he should not, when he 


+ 


rrown into vet . be able to bring his mind to 


than that he should not be on a sudden abl 


grave or design, dance on the ropes, or wri 


+he 


What then should be done in the case? | 


what I 


good hand, who has never practised either of 


should remember 


that the 


swer, we always 


above, faculties of our souls aré 


useful to us after the sar 
Would vou have 


or paint, dance or fence well, or p 


proved and made 


manner as our bodies are. 


man write 


1 The corrected in the 


reprints of the 


error has been 


book 
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follow ~ 


entioned 


go the way ( 
necessarily brings the 
to trans! 


shall ] 
quotations 
for mental 
as 


doubt 


the ular 


questior 


QUOTATIONS 
AGITATION IN GERMANY 
n around 


\TIONAL 
Germany the present ag 
iot don * Same 


se] oo] 
pure. scholastic 


public 
France} by 
half-concealec 


in 
ons and by dubious 1 
The compelling Loree 


onary motives I 
xaggerat and romant idealism 


ed 

p ot Radical parties who encounter 
it be secret and half-hearte: 
vdve 


unless 
Conservative 


tie 
littl 


} 
; 
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sleeves and harefooted There is a return to 


nature, a getting awav from the schoolroom 


atmosphere and back to the highwav of human 


life 
But the 


both passive 


school system is offering 


to all 


universi 


Prussian 


and active resistance these 


projects and innovations, through its 
eonservative 


117.000 


and ha 


higher schools, and its 


The 


advocates 


ties, Ifs 


families Teachers Union, with 


members, radieal reforms, 


published a series of militant monograph 
an all 
eongress at its meetings 


1921, coldly ob 


and that instead 


upon this subject However, 


German municipal 


last August and November. 


jected that money scarce, 


of starting reforms local school authorities 


will be compelled to abolish elasses in 


the schools, to 


many 


inerease the number of 


pupils 


for each teacher to sixtv, to dismiss substitutes 


and married women, and to require teachers to 


work longer each day Recently Hamburg, 


which has led Germany in its publie-school 


svstem, has tried to save the situation by levy 
proportional to family 


How 


Germany, edueation is in 


ing a progressive tax, 


incomes, tor the support ot it chools. 
ever, 1 e rest ol 
danger of becoming a luxury 


The Weimar 


decree In Septembe - 


Haeniseh 


the commission for 


ution, the 
1919, 


teaching corps, 


eonstit 


reorganizing the 
National 


proposed 


and only yes 
Democratic Convention at 


that 


terday the 
Breme n 


teache 


even public-school 
should receive an education practically 
equivalent to that which their colleagues in 
universities receive. 


Berlin, Halle, 


Marburg, and Leipzig have revolted 


the secondary schools and 
But the 
Tiibingen, 


against this 


universities of Jena, 


threatened profanation, and the 
whole question remains in suspense. 
Last of all, I 


troversy 


should mention the great con- 
over textbooks, which everyone wants 
to revise according to his own politieal ideas, 
religious doctrines, and “eosmie monceptions.” 

To sum up, this agitation for school reform 
in Germany and France is but a phase of the 
larger social struggle. It is inevitable that in 


France 


form of a 


such a movement should assume the 


return to the elassies, and that in 
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Germany it sh he ; ‘turn to romant 


—Coneett tt La npa, trans 


in The L 


CREDIT FOR PRIVATE 
STUDY 


The regulations of the University of A 


COLLEGE 


sas with regard to examinations for advance 


standing provide that no application for sucl 


an examination may be granted unless the 


applicant ean present documentary evidence 


that he has at some time studied in some ins! 
tution the subject in which he desires advance 
The only difference between ere: 


that 


standing. 


allowed by examination and allowed }b 
former is trom a 
that the latte: 


recognized standing 


transter 1s at the 


accredited institution and 


from an institution ot 


Considerable pressure has been brought 


bear upon the writer in his work as Unive 


Examiner to permit students, especially 

with experience as teachers, to stand exami: 

in subjects which they 
Such 


however, of the 


tions for eredit 


studied privately. requests have 


refused. In view, frequen 
requests the writer determined to 

the policy of other institutions in this matt 

letter 


Association of 


A eireular sent to the membe 


of the 


was 
American Universit 
to the institutions on the accepted list of 
for the 


Teaching, and to the other colleges and w 


Carnegie Foundation Advaneeme? 


sities certified by the Carnegie Foundatio: 
being of equivalent standing with the in 
tions on the Foundation’s list, but ex: 
therefrom because they are in some sensi 
tarian as defined in the terms of gift ot 
Foundation. The list is found on page 63 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 17, of the Departme: 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, e1 
Accredited Higher Institutions. 

The purpose of the letter was to find 


the policy of these institutions with regard 


permitting persons to take examination 


advanced standing in subjects studied p 


vately, or in any other irregular way thai 
correspondence or in an unaccredited instit 
tion. 


} 


he 120 institutions in the 





onda group 


rarely pern 


ons 
upon 
aepal { 
sometin 
which ma 


nations . 


reason g 
which 


ised credit 


lied privatels 
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KE xamina- 


one-third of 


iminations on 


school units 


examinations 
attention t 


take 


studied 


(d \ letter quo ed above ¢ ills 


that a student cannot even 


examination on a 


regulation 


entrance subiect 


University of Arkansas safeguards 


(¢ The 


allowances for credit standing by 


for advanced 


from another institution by providing 


part or all of such advanced credit may 


transfer 
that any 
be eanceled if the student’s record in the Uni 


versity of Arkansas proves unsatisfactory. Only 
one letter mentions a similar precaution, although 
regula- 


*To 


must 


many other institutions do have such a 


letter contains this statement: 


fully 


tion The 


have th student 


eredit evaluated, a 


complete a more advanced course in 


successfully 
the same subject 

(f) Not many letters mention the subject, but 
i. few of them imply at least that those institu- 
transfer. The dis 


accredited and un 


tions recognize no credit by 
make between 
institutions is that 
admitted to examinations for 
from the 


tinction they 


weeredited from 


applicants 
the former may be 
credit, 


whereas applicants 


advanced 
latter may not. 


(a) A few make the 
credit is allowed by transfer from an accredited 


letters statement that 


institution but not by examination. For example, 


**We do not give credit or give examinations for 
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respondence 


niversit 
state 


» the credits 
institutions permit persons who 


respondence eourses previous to ft 


admission to stand examinations for credit 


their 


Others do not even 


permit such an examination 
One letter, for example, says, 
examinations 


vanced standing 


students as have pursued the subject 


in some school whether accredited 


ited, but not by correspondences 

From the foregoing statements, it is evident 
that great diversity exists in the handling of 
Surely 


advanced standing credits. ly something 


ought to be done to establish a common svs 
tem among the universities and colleges of the 
procedure 


country. Absolute uniformity of 


is not desirable, perhaps, but such a state of 
chaos as today prevails can be the result of 
nothing but failure to see the significance of 
the problem. It deserves more study than 
has apparently received. 


JOHN CLARK JORDAN 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 





